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Lucky ‘and His Travels 


CHAPTER I 
In Anmona 


EONS and November. 


Her sister states to the north have al- 
ready received the formal notice of King. 
Winter’s intent to call and make a pro- 
tracted stay. Not so Arizona. If he is com- 
ing at all, he makes his call a polite one, and 
—he makes it as late in the season as he 
consistently can, 


The sun was fast coming into his own 
as he surmounted the high Perillas. Day 
had come. 


In their shack, first Red Mack, then Ted 
Marsh, and last, Jim Arthur, tumbled out 
of bed. We are not interested in their prep- 


arations for their morning meal. And I 
doubt not, Jim Arthur wishes that he could 
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be as little interested. It was his turn to 
prepare breakfast, and he had aggravated 
the impatience of his partners—by being the 
last instead of the first to arise. 


An unusually amiable soul was ‘Arthur. 


‘Amiable and unusual, except at such break- - 


fasts which were his duty to prepare. It 


made him feel no better that it had been his _ . 


own idea one day two weeks earlier, to dis- 
miss the two Indians who were helping 
them. As he had so virtuously argued: 


“We can save what we have to pay them. 
Save and conserve, you know.” 


Mack had warned him of the extra work 
entailed. 


; “Pooh, pooh,” replied Arthur. “What's 
a little work? Especially since,” he added, 
we have nothing to do but wait.” 


They are eating—and afterwards—you 
are to suppose Jim Arthur washing the 
dishes while Red Mack and Ted are tinker- 
ing over their Ford. 


And in the meantime, we will tell you 
why we have picked this particular day in 
November as the beginning of our story. 
Truly it is a red letter day for the three— 
a day they had been waiting for. 
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Some of you have read the earlier ad- 
ventures of Ted Marsh. If you have, you 
know of Ted’s experiences; if you have not, 
better do so, for those experiences are much 
too long and too many for us to recount 
again here. This much can be said how- 
ever. 


Ted had gone to western Canada to the 
ranch of John Dean. There he made friends 
and in due time was sent to Wayland, a mil- 
itary academy. By some luck and because 
of considerable ability to think quickly and 
act bravely, the boy attracted the attention 
of the authorities. 


Canada (this was just before the second 
year of the big war had begun) was in the 
throes of considerable German espionage— 
many German spies were everywhere. The 
work of the spies was made easy because 
the United States, a neutral nation then, 
was close at hand—easy to retreat to. 


Because of his very youth Ted was sent 
to Chicago. How he helped John Strong 
frustrate the spies and their tremendous 
plan for the invasion of Canada, how the 
boy returned west with his family, the re- 
ward that came to him—all make part of 
the story. Then Ted (nicknamed Lucky) 
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with Red Mack and Jim Arthur goes 
South, to a mine that had once belonged to 
Smiles and to Red Mack. Smiles had been 
killed on the Somme—remember that ter- 
rific attack where so many Canadians went 
to a glorious death? . 


High in the Perillas, close to the Mexican 
border line—it was not long before there 
was trouble. When the border line volun- 
teers rescued an American, Day, and his 
family—and afterwards, when Ted, by 
some daring work, had foiled the despera- 
does in their attempt to kidnap Benton 
and Jerome Day, two youngsters, it made 
. Mr. Day’s friendship all the stronger. 


- _Down near the border line, the Germans 
were in keen and active conspiracy. Since 
the Mexicans had made it impossible, for 
the time being, for our three friends to work 
the mine, Jim Arthur decided to remain 
with the Volunteers, Red Mack was made 
a temporary secret service agent and Ted, 
who had made friends with Captain Per- 
kins, stayed at the Officers’ Training Camp. 


The beginning of July found the three 
once again at the mine, the Mexican out- 
laws no longer a menace. Mr. Day had of- 
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fered to take the mine over and work it for 

them, but the partners decided to first give 

it a thorough test. If, after that test, the. 
mine showed little value, they were quite 

prepared to throw the whole thing over. If, 

however, it did show promise of results, they 

would turn it over to Mr. Day’s manage- 

ment. 


This decision came because Red Mack 
was eager to join the Aviation Corps, Jim 
Arthur was expecting to be called for ser- 
vice and Ted Marsh, though much too 
young, was prepared to trust to the luck 
which had given him his nickname and also 
to an equal amount of persistency, for en- 
trance into the navy. 


So, gentle reader, one more word before 
we are on with our story. The Ford is now 
ready, Jim Arthur has finished his dishes— 
and the next few moments find no less than 
three of them on their way to the railroad 
station. For the mine has proved a par- 
tial success, and it is Mr. Day they are on 
their way to meet. 


\ 


CHAPTER If 


On to New York 


A WEEK later found Red Mack and 

Ted on their way north. They were 
making the trip by way of Cincinnati and 
“somewhere in Ohio”’—Red Mack was to 
leave Ted. 


“I'd rest lots easier,” said Mack, as they 
were discussing their separation, “if I knew 


you were on the way home to the ‘Double | 


X’ instead of New York.” 


“But I couldn’t get on a ship if I were 
home, could I? And that happens to be the 
thing I want to do.” ~ 


, . “How you're going to get on one is more 
than I know. You’re too young; they won't 
even allow you on one, nor near one, for 
that matter.” Red spoke discouragingly in 
his efforts to dissuade Ted. 


_ But Mack, there must be a way. And 
if. there is a way, it’s up to me to find it. 


20 
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There’s Captain Lewis, to whom Mr. Day, 
gave me an introduction, and, as you know, 
John Strong is in New York. They may, 
be able to help me.” 


Nor did the boy’s confidence and assur- 
ance leave him, even after Red Mack had 
gone. So possessed was he with the idea of 
being of some service, that he discounted the , 
obstacles which were to arise and which he 


was to find later were almost insurmount- 
able. 


The train made slow time, and it was 
more than twenty hours before the Balti- 
more & Ohio passed through Washington 
on its way north to the Big City. 


Ted, who had planned to stop for a day 
at the capital and visit Captain Perkins, was 
walking down the platform when he ran 
squarely into that gentleman. In fact, it 
was the captain who first recognized him 
and who grasped him by the shoulder, much 
to the boy’s surprise and amazement. 


“Ted Marsh, by all that’s holy! What 
brings you here, lad?” ~ 


“On my way to New York. I thought 
Td stop off for a day and pay you a visit.” 
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“Well, well, well. Sorry though, but I’m 
on my way to the old town myself. 


“But wait—Was there anyone else you 
wanted to see here?” 


“No one, sir,” replied the boy. 


_ “Then pick up your bag and come 
straight on instead of stopping over. We 
can have a long visit and I can see a little 
of you in the city. Willing?” 

“You bet,” replied Ted. And the two 
made their way into the car, Ted meeting 


the conductor and explaining that he would 
have no need of a stop-over. 


Half an hour later, the train was on its 
way to Baltimore. 


Ted explained his hope of getting on a 


battleship. The captain shook his head in 
doubt, 


“That sounds like chasing a moonbeam, 
to me, Ted. Not much chance for you 
there. You're too young.” / 


“Of course, Captain, I realize how silly it 
must seem. But somehow, it seems to me” 


there must be a way, and if there is, PU 
find it, Thope.” , 
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“Better come over to Governors’ Island 
with me, while you’re in the city. You can 
stay there, somewhere, I don’t doubt. 
Would you like that?” 


Ted’s eyes bulged. “I—would I? That’s 
where the big forts are?” he questioned. 

“That’s where some of them are. You'}l 
watch our Sammies practicing gun shoot- 
ing that is gun shooting, and hitting their 
mark too, almost every time.” 

“I’m certainly mighty glad I met you, 
sir, And just as glad that you are on your 
way to New York. It will be bully to stop 
there and it’s more than I had any hope 
for.” 


The captain now inquired as to the last 
four months; where Red Mack was, and 
then he told something of his own work. Ted 
listened, impressed even by the brief outline 
the officer gave of the tremendous business 
of war and its preparations and detail. 


Hours went by. It was late afternoon 
when the train came into Newark. Al- 
though there was no necessity of doing so— 
thanks to the wonderful tunnel system that 
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Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo had 
presented, almost a decade before, to the big 
city—a remarkable bit of engineering that 
made the man McAdoo and gave some idea 
as to his bigness—Captain Perkins decided 
to cross the Hudson in one of the ferryboats 
from Jersey City. He wanted Ted to get 
a view of New York from that angle. For 
the captain’s home was New York, the spirit 
of itheld him. There is no city in the world 


that means so much to the man or woman as __ 


does New York to those who have suc- 
cumbed to its spell. 


Truly, the vision of it was a revelation to 
the boy. High, gray in the mistiness and 
fog of a November day, the big buildings 
made an impressive and inspiring outline. 
(Lhe whole aspect of it spelt the hum and 
activity of life. New York was big with a 
bigness it almost had no need of presenting, 


To Ted, it gave a strange, quickening 
thrill, Yes, this was New York. More than 
that, it was part of the good old U. S. A. 


\ 
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CHAPTER III 
Trp Meers JoHN STRONG 


ED’S earlier life had been spent in the 

heart of Chicago. So that the big city 
made its impression not through size, he had 
been prepared for that,—but the beauty in 
it, despite its size. He could not have con- 
fessed what there was about it that en- 
thralled him; with his first love to his native 
city, Chicago, he hated to admit, even to 
himself, that it did impress him so much. 
Yet it did. : 


“It seems such a clean place, doesn’t it?” 
he remarked to the captain, as the boat made 
fast to its moorings. The latter had allowed 


the boy to gather his impressions without 
interruption. 


“That isn’t accident, lad. There’s a law 
here that only hard coal—anthracite—must 
be used. That’s the chief reason for the city 
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appearing so clear, so clean. We have a lit- 
tle time, let’s see what we can see. Shall 
we?” 

So the two went through the downtown 
section—hastily, without stopping long at 
any one place. 


‘At eight o’clock they made their way to 
the island. The boy was kept waiting in one 
of the visitors’ rooms while the Captain 
went about the unusual task of obtaining 
permission for him to stay at the Island. 
It was no easy matter and only few officers 
could have obtained the necessary permis- 
sion. But finally, he joined Ted, success- 
ful in his mission. The boy was overjoyed. 


Ted stopped at the Island during most 
of his stay in New York, which lasted more 
than three months, While it is not our pur- 
_ Pose to run ahead of our story—yet very lit- 
te of that story must concern itself with 
the events at the Island for obvious reasons 
which the reader will understand. They 
were three months of intense interest, three 
months during which Ted saw and learned 
much. During those months the boy had oc- 
casion to find reason and pride in the na- 
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tion’s bigness, its fine purpose as exemplified 
by the men at Governors’ Island. 

Ted was in the company of Captain Per- 
kins during such free time as that officer 
had. Yet it left quite some time on his 
hands. He made use of it on one of the first 
days of his arrival to seek John Strong, the 
Canadian, who was on secret service duty for. 
that government and whose friendship the 
boy had made two years before. He had al- 
ready tried to meet Captain Lewis, Mr. 
Day’s friend, but found, much to his disap- 
pointment, that war and the Governmental 
Powers wait for no man, nor for letters of 
introduction, and that that gentleman was 
already bound for “somewhere.” 


His attempt to see Strong proved less 
disappointing. The latter was not at his of- 
fice and did not return for more than two 
hours, time which Ted spent at one of the 
windows. The office was on the 32nd floor 
of one of the towering skyscrapers. The 
river, the bay, the massed and count- 
less roofs proved fascinating to the lad. He 
could discern, quite plainly, his new and 
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very temporary home, Governors’ Island. 
The bridges, the crawling tugs, and curious- 
ly fantastic, the ill-shaped squat things di- 
rectly below which his reason told him was 
humanity. 


When John Strong arrived, he did not see 
Ted Marsh. So silent and engrossed was 
the latter, that the young clerk had forgot- 
ten him and the purpose of his call until Ted 
turned at last to announce he would come 
again, not knowing that Strong had come 
in, 


“It’s Mr. Strong you wanted, isn’t it?” 
the clerk recalled. “He came in a little while 


since, but I forgot you were here, I sup- 
pose.” 


“No harm done,” the boy replied cheer- 
fully. “Can I see him now?” 


“What name did -you say?” the clerk in- 
quired, politely. 
“Marsh, Theodore Marsh. Remind Mr. 


Strong that he met me in Chicago about two 
years ago.” 


The clerk withdrew. The door through 
which he had passed openend in the next 
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second and John Strong himself came out. 


“Ffello, Ted. So it’s you.” And -hasten- 
ing toward the pleased boy, pleased at the 
heartiness of his reception, the man added, 
“It’s good to see you. Come in, lad.” 


Ted entered the private office. 


“Things have happened since I saw you 
last, haven’t they?” said Strong as he pulled 
a chair to a place where the boy could face 
him. “Sit down and tell me of yourself.” 


The boy detailed briefly what had hap- 
pened in the last two years. John Strong 
listened, interested. The Canadian was es- 
pecially concerned as to Ted’s part in 


rounding up the German spy, Schmidt, on 
the Mexican border. 


“Good work! That’s one less of that dan- 
gerous gang. We are rounding them up 
fast, thanks to your Secret Service Office. 
Of course I read of Schmidt’s arrest—but 
never supposed that you had even heard of , 
it, much less had anything to do with it. 


“What are your plans, Ted? Some- 


thing’s brought you to New York. What is 
ibe” < 
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“JT want to join the navy, sir.” 

Strong laughed loud and long. “That isn’t 
a small sized wish, is it? How are you g0- 
ing to do it?” 


“I don’t know as yet. But there must be 
a way.” 


_ “I can’t see how you can do it, lad. 
They’re strict about admission to the navy 
—you must be a certain age. That rule is 
never broken, you know.” 


“Yes, I know. It seems queer, that I 
~ can’t be allowed to give my services to my 


country because of the matter of a few 
years,” 


“But lad, you can, There are so many 
ways you can. Ways that are just as use- 
ful, perhaps more so. Only the other day 
T received a little paper. It’s ‘Boy Power.’ 
It comes from Washington and is published 
by the Department of Labor. It’s inspir- 
ing, every line of it, it spells the desire and 


the willingness of the boys of America to 
help their country.” 


“In what way, sir?” the boy asked, inter- 
ested. 
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“On the farms of the country, from which 
we must receive the nutriment, the strength, 
the food to keep things on the go.. With so 
many men who are of age, away, the 
farms’ call is so clear—its need for men is 
grave. 

“And Ted, it’s a big thing for the boy. 
He gets as much as he gives—and the giv- © 
ing, like all unselfish acts, weighs so very 
much less on the scale of life than the get- 
ting.” 

“That sounds fine, Mr. Strong. I’m go- 
ing to get into it. But I don’t think I’d do 
it as happily, if I couldn’t have my experi- 
ence in the navy, even if that experience is 
only for a few months. I'd like it until 


spring and then, when I got back, I’d do my 
bit out home.” 


“Good enough, Ted. I realize that to do 
things well, one must want to do them 
whole-heartedly. Perhaps it will be better 
for you to make your attempt at bemg a 
navy man. Then in the spring you might 
plan to be one of the Boy Powers, eh? The 
point is, how can I be of help to you?” 


“I shall be thankful to you, if you can 
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be. Captain Perkins is trying too, so I feel 
~T’m in good hands,” said Ted laughingly. 
Strong thought for a few moments. 


“T suggest you do this, Ted. Write home 
for two letters. One, giving you permission 
to enter the navy. The second, that your 
father appoints me your temporary, guar- 
dian. I'll explain why, later.” 


“T'll do that, sir,” replied Ted. 


The time passed swiftly. John Strong 
held a great liking for the lad. He would 
always remember the thoroughbred who had 
‘stayed at his post and uncovered the con- 
‘spiracy of the plotting Germans, while he 
‘and his assistant were lying helpless and im- 


Prisoned in the cellar of the rich Herr 
Winckel’s home. 


‘Ted left when it was past five, promising 
to call again within the next few days. ‘That 
night he sent home for the necessary letters, 
‘And in writing, he made his purpose and de- 
sire so clear, that he felt certain that neither 


his father nor mother would stand in his 
way. 


CHAPTER IV, 
Srrone’s INVITATION 


oT HE DAYS flew by. Ted would have 

been fairly happy, for he found much 
of interest both at the island and in the city. 
Through Strong and through Captain Per- 
kins he made a number of acquaintances. 
The days were active ones; there was much 
to do, much to see. 


Everywhere, on the streets, in the shops, 
in the very air, one sensed the feeling that 
war was actual. From information obtained 
at Governors’ Island and which he kept to 
himself, the boy knew that the number of 
soldiers “over there” or on the way was in- 
creasing every week, every month. He had 
occasion to come in contact with many of 
the men at the Fort, a likable lot, square and 
upstanding, some of them a trifle rough in 
speech, but all of them possessed of a fine” 
simplicity as to their duty. 
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But the opportunity to get on a warship 
seemed as distantly remote after a month’s 
stay in the city as it was the first day. It 
still did not lessen the boy’s grim determina- 
tion. . Both Captain Perkins and John 
Strong had been greatly impressed with 
Ted’s fixed purpose and were making ef- 
forts—which almost seemed useless, to ar- 
range it for him. 


Another month had passed and even Ted 
himself was beginning to doubt the possi- 
bility of getting on board a ship. 


One day without apprising either of his 
friends, he slipped quietly away from the is- 
land and made his way to the navy yard. It 
was his intention to stow himself away on 
board one of the vessels at anchor. 


It was no sudden decision on the lad’s 
part. He had planned it for days. Jor 
that reason he had obtained a note of intro- 
duction from Captain Wayne, a friend of 
Captain Perkins, to the commanding officer 
of the Firefly—a destroyer at the navy yard. 


Ted had hopes that’ when he showed this 
note to the guard, he would be permitted to 
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pass. Once inside the lines it would be his 
task to get on board the Firefly which was 
expected to leave within a few days as a 
convoy. 

But Ted was to be disappointed. Instead 
of permitting the boy to pass through, the 
guard called to another who took the note 
on board the boat. That worthy returned 
in a few moments. 

“Sorry, young sir, but Captain Oliver is 
not on the Firefly now. Will you come 
again?” 

“J’l] go on board and wait,” suggested the 
boy eagerly, hopefully. 


“J’m sorry, but orders are, not to permit 
anyone on board without commander’s per- 
mission.” 


“But it’s the commander I want to see,” 
Ted argued. 


“Sorry, it can’t be done,” the man replied 
with a finality. 


“Well then, I’ll come again,” Ted replied 
smilingly, covering his disappointment. 


But he did not leave for a half hour. Hard 
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as he studied the situation, there seemed no 
way he could board the Firefly or any other 
ship stationed at the yard. The precautions 
the Navy Department had taken because 
of the enemy’s spies, applied just as ef- 
fectively to Ted Marsh. 


He returned to the city and stopped to 
call on John Strong. 


“T’m glad to see you, lad,” the man greet- 
ed him. “Did you ever get those letters 
from your father?” 


“Yes,” Ted replied, “I’ve got them both. 
Got a third one which told me how he hated 
to give them to me but that he did not want 
to stand in my way.” 


“Good enough. Not that I blame your 
father.” 


There was a moment’s pause. 


“Listen, Ted,” the man continued. “Of 
course, you understand my work here is 
more or less following up clews sent on by 
my government. JI haven’t had a strenuous 
time since your government took hold—but 


there are manx steings, many men who need 
watching, 
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“Word has come to me that a so-called 
Frenchman arriving from South America 
is on his way to France. He has been long 
suspected and London. has advised Ottawa. 
London has also asked that we assign a man 
to follow him. 

“T’m going to do the job myself. Do you 
want to join me?” - 

“Of course, if I do that, I have to give 
up getting into the navy, for the time be- 
ing, don’t I?” the boy replied after some 
pause. “ 

“I’m afraid you'll have to give it up any- 
way—haven’t you satisfied yourself as to 
that?” . 

“Not entirely, sir, although it’s discourag- 
ing.” 

“There’s this about the ship we'll board,” 
continued Strong, “it will be armed, you 
know, and ready for any stray submarine.” 

“T’ll let you know tomorrow, sir. Not 
that I don’t want to go. But I want to talk 
it over with the captain first.” 

“Do that Ted. Let me know tomorrow, 
though, as I must make my plans.” 


s 
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“Am I just going along, Mr. Strong, or 
will I be of help to you?” 

“That, Ted, depends on circumstances. 
There may be nothing for us to do; there 
may be a busy time ahead for both of us. 
I can’t tell now.” 


Ted left his friend in an extremely 
thoughtful mood. But before he arrived at 
the Island he had made his decision. It was 
to accompany the Canadian. 

‘As Ted entered the captain’s quarters, he 
found the latter busily packing. 


“News, Ted. Good news. I’m off for 
France,” 


It came to Ted that once before he had 
had occasion to come to Captain Perkins 
with the intention of announcing a plan or 
decision on his part to find that that gentle- 
man had plans of his own, which while per- 
haps not new, were sudden to him. 


“For France?” Ted wonderingly re- 
peated. 


“Yes, Ted—for France.” 
“Well,” gasped Ted. “I’ve news, too.” 
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And he told of his own plans, while the 
captain listened and also remembered that 
time in Texas when he had been assigned to 
Washington—at the same time the boy was 
returning to Arizona. 


CHAPTER V. 
Gerrive Acauaryten with M. RELLIER 


T HE WAYS of the devil are dark and 
devious. The ways of the lords and 
the overlords of Germany are no less so. 


Subtle, cunning, ruthless, the Hun es- 
pionage is felt everywhere. Every where, 
from northern Archangel to southern Af- 
rica. Vladivostok, Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippines, India, of course, the dread circle en- 
compasses the earth. South America and 
Mexico, Italy, Greece, Paris, London. No 
less effort and time does the Hun give to 


_ the States, . 


Everywhere. 


Sometimes his work is apparent, some- 
times only suspected, most often he goes his 
way unmolested and undisturbed because 
unsuspected. 


An ex-premier of France is accused of 
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treason; so is an Italian nobleman. Count- 
less Russians, be they professed believers 
in democracy or autocracy, scratch them 

- and they are apt to be German tools. So 
called Americans, too, so-called French- 
men, Italians and Englishmen. 


Everywhere. 


Varied are the masks he uses; but Jet him 
but reveal himself—unmasked—you’ll find 
a Hun. 


John Strong had found such spies, had 
found that they made strange bedfellows. 
He had also learned one thing, a thing he 
had not been ready to admit earlier in the 
war, that the big number of men, American 
or Canadian, of German descent, were loyal 
to the land of their adoption. 


Some were not, of course. 


Here was the case of a Frenchman sus- 
pected of treason. Brazil had sent word to 
London that this man had made strange 
friends, had been the companion of the Ger- 
man charg’ d@’ affairs of a neighboring coun- 
try. Brazil suggested, most politely, that 
the gentleman would bear watching. 
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The gentleman’s name when it came to 
John Strong was M. Jule Rellier. 


No such name was among the long list 
that was in the possession of Strong. Nor 
was it contained in the longer roll of sus- 
pects the American government had found 
it necessary to keep. But of course, there 
are other means and methods of identifica- 
tion and these led to the belief that M. Jule 
Rellier was none other than Anton Fre- 
mont, a gentleman who had long gone his 
way unmolested but none the less, suspected 
and watched. 


‘A year before this, Anton Fremont had 
urged opposition to conscription in Quebec 
and had been mixed in one or two question- 
able enterprises. None in themselves were 
acts outside the rights of Canadian citizen- 
ship; yet they aroused suspicion and the man 
had been marked. He had disappeared 
after that. 


Was this then, the man who was booked 
for France? Was this the man John Strong 
was to follow? 


Ted Marsh, once he had made up his 
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mind, turned up bright and early at Strong’s 
office the next morning. 

“J’ll_go, sir,” he announced even as he 
closed the door of the private office behind 
him. 

“Couldn't stay away, eh? Well, I’m glad 
of it. And I’m going to give you a chance 
to help right away.” 

Then he told Ted the necessary details. 


“You and I will go up to the hotel at 
which I am informed Rellier is stopping. 
We may not intrude upon his privacy, but 
we may want to get acquainted. Perhaps, 
too, we may run into some friends of his. 
Who can tell?” 


On the way to the hotel, Strong gave Ted 
an idea of his plan of campaign. He, with 
his son, was returning to England after a 
long stay in America. Ted was to be his 
son. The Frenchman would have little rea- 
son for sispecting anyone who was traveling 
with his own child. 


When the two arrived at the hotel, they 
Went at once to the restaurant. Strong 
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found a place where he could watch those 
who entered as well as the other tables. 
Comfortably placed, each scanned the large 
room, but Strong found.no one there whose 
appearance would indicate the suspected 
man. 


- “Of course Rellier may go to the grill 
room, or he may even eat elsewhere than at 
the hotel. No harm done, if he does. We 
simply a e ready if luck should happen to be 
with us.’ 

They were far into their own meal when 
two newcomers entered the room. One of 
them, Strong immediately recognized as 
Fremont. The other was a stranger. 


The two men moved to the other end of 
the room—so that there was no opportuni- 
ty of overhearing any of their conversation. 

Both Ted and his companion, without ap- 
pearing to do so, studied their man closely. 
They also observed his companion, a man 
quite roughly dressed and evidently ill at 
ease in the glittering and gaudy eating room. 


Strong and Ted had completed their din- 
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ner and were preparing to depart when one 
of the bell hops entered. 


“Call for Mr. Rellie,” he droned. , “Call 
for Mr. Rellie.” 


He made poor business, of course, of pro- 
nouncing the name. So much so, that the 
owner of it was evidently only made aware 
of the fact that he was being called when 
his companion nudged him. 


He quickly arose, his companion remain- 
ing seated, 


“Quick Ted,” Strong whispered, “get in- 
to the next booth and ‘listen in.’ ” 


_' Ted arose. But when he got to the 
booths, both of those adjoining the one Rel- 
lier occupied, were filled. Ted waited, im- 
patient. Finally one was free. Without 
waiting for the operator to signal him to the 
booth or even asking her to obtain a num- 
ber, he entered it. He listened from this 
point of vantage, but he could decipher little. 
Finally he was able to make out the follow- 
ing: 

“Yes,” the man was saying, “Sloan is 
. here,”. 


ev 
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There was a pause during which the man 
was evidently listening. 

“No, but Martin telephoned,” he con- 
tinued. ‘He couldn’t come.” 

That was all. ‘After that all that he heard 
were monosyllabic yes and no. Finally the 
man’s phone clicked, he was through. Ted 
waited a few seconds for Rellier to make 
good his departure. , 

The busy operator had time to annihilate 
Ted with her scorn. 

“If you’re wanting a number, that isn’t 
the way to get it. J*ound that out, didn’t 
you?” 

But the boy made no reply. Instead he 
hastened to Strong. 


“Better try the operator and see if you 
can find out who called our friend, don’t you 
think?” he suggested even before he in- 
formed Strong as to the little he had heard. 


“That won’t be an easy matter, but Pil 
try. We won’t have time to follow it, how- 
ever.” 


But the operator could not or would not 
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give them any information. She referred 
them to the chief operator. 


When Strong” spoke to that individual, 
she was quick to grasp the possible signfi- 


cance. 


“Sorry, sir. Rules are, not to give infor- 
mation of such kind even if we could. But 
T'll tell you this—P'l investigate and know 
about it should orders come to give what in- 
formation we have.” 

“Fine work, young lady. What is your 
name?” 

' “Clancy, sir. Martha Clancy. Good bye,” 
and she rang off. 

“Well, Ted, did you hear anything?” 
Strong now asked the boy. 

“Not much. Both booths were occupied 
at first. He was telling someone that Sloan 
was here but that Martin couldn’t come.” 

“Well, that’s something. Sloan is the 
man with him. Now who is Sloan? And 
who is Martin?” 


But the answers to his questions had to 
wait. 
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“When do we sail, Mr. Strong?” 


“The day after tomorrow,” was the re- 
ply, “At least I hope so.” 


CHAPTER VI 
PREPARING FOR THE VOYAGE 


HE next was a day that Ted Marsh 
T will always remember. There passed 
down the broad sweep of Fifth Avenue 
column after column of the men who made 
Uncle Sam’s new and mighty army. On 
dress parade were these men, soldierly and 
straight and businesslike, too. There seemed 
to be about them an air of confidence, a cer- 
tain alertness and keenness. Lithe, and 
each of them of a strength and purpose and 
conviction and certainty that took hold of 
the vast crowds that lined the street watch- 
ing them silently. How many in that crowd 
prayed for these men as they passed by? 
No weak-kneed prayer; of that, we are 
sure. For America is in the war, not half 
heartedly, but with all the soul that is in it. 
We must win, and for that purpose we are 
ready to place our all; everything that is of 
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us and in us for the realization of the pur- 
pose for which we wage this ghastly and 
fearful struggle. 

Strong was with the boy at the time. 
Neither of them -spoke. There was a great 
thrill in the boy’s heart as he watched his 
country’s soldiers marching by. He had a 
great pride in them. ‘These “were men— 
men worthy of the cause. 

As the two stood there and saw company 
after company pass by, aman standing close 
to them exclaimed in heartfelt and tense 
tones: 

“God help the Germans if our men get 
but a fighting chance at them. God help 
them; they’ll need it.” 

There was an answering, overwhelming 
feeling in 'I'ed’s heart that the man was voic- 
ing the feeling of everyone there. And Ted 
thought at the time that if there were any 
spies of the Hun watching in the vast 
crowds, they could carry nothing but dire 
news to their masters. 


Night was approaching as the two made 
their way from the avenue. Broadway was 
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in that period when it was not a blaze of ” 
light at night. It seemed to both Strong 
and Ted as if this were not the street to 
which they had grown accustomed. 


Some of the shops were still open, and in 
them, both the boy and the man proceeded 
to obtainthe few necessities for their voyage. 


Much to Ted’s surprise, Strong stepped 
in front of a large and inviting shop that 
carried appetizing dainties and fruits. _ 

He invited the boy to enter with him. 

“What are you going to get?” Ted in- 
quired. 

“Give fou one guess,” replied Strong, 
who seemed to know what he wanted and 
was proceeding to one of the counters with- 
out making inquiry of the man who ap- 
proached them. 


Ted heard him ordering a number of tins 
‘of lunch tablets and other strange articles 
which were evidently foods of a kind. At 
first at a loss as to what they could be for, he 
suddenly began to comprehend the possible 
- purpose which Strong intended to have 
them serve. 
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“My,” he said as they left the store, his 
friend having made allhis purchases. “Buy- 
ing such things certainly brings the thought 
of submarines home.” 


“But tell me,” he added, “are those tiny 
things supposed to feed one? I could eat a 
whole tin of these, myself.” 

“Possibly,” replied Strong, smiling, “But 
that one tin is enough to feed us both for at ~ 
least a week. And if we had to conserve, 
it would do for two weeks. 


The boy’s attitude indicated that he was 
from Missouri. 

“T’m easy, I suppose,” he grinned. “But 
not that easy.” 

“Tt’s true, though. Hope I haven’t the 
occasion to prove it to you. It is a con- 
densed food, carrying the necessary nutri- 
tion and calories for that length of time.” 


Then, as if perceiving the unspoken ques- 
tion in the boy’s eyes, he continued, “No, I 
wouldn’t advise these foods for steady diet. 
They wouldn’t do. Food as condensed as 
this would mean no exercise for certain very 
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necessary parts of us. But in a time of 
stress and necessity they do very well, and 
what’s more, are more than welcome.” 

“If any submarine sinks our ship, this 
food will be with you and me. Nothing like 
precaution, you know.” 


“Well,” Ted remarked, as they se pmntal 
for the evening. “Whether we are sub- 
marined or not, I’m glad we are so near de- 
parture. Won't it be wonderful to reach 
the other side?” 


“That all depends on how much we find 
out about our friend, the spy,” replied the 
practical Canadian. 


“All I can say is, that if he was one of 
those who watched the men marching down 
the avenue, I almost hope he reaches the 
Kaiser and tells him of it.” 


“Don’t you worry about the Kaiser hear- 
ing about those boys, Ted. He'll know it 
mighty soon, mighty soon.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Ourwarp Bounp 


HE DAY after tomorrow came and 
went and still the ship had not sailed. 

Nor could John Strong, entered on the 

passenger list as John Marsh and son, find 

out when it would, No one on board could 
or would, for that matter. 7 


The cabin adjoining theirs was oc- 
cupied by a quiet, diffident, very courteous 
and harmless appearing gentleman. This 
was no other than our friend M. Jule Rellier. 


It had not been very difficult to arrange 
their cabin so that it should be next to M. 
Rellier’s. There were but few passengers 
on board, few, that is, in comparison to the 
number that would have been there had this 
been before 1914. All that it was necess- 
ary for Strong to do was to hold whispered 
conversation with the authority at the office 
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of the steamship line in the city and the ar- 
Tangement was effected without even the 
captain of the ship having knowledge of its 
prearrangement. 


Four days were spent on board and still 
the giant ship held fast to its moorings. 
Would it ever sail? The captain, smiling, 
undisturbed, suave, volunteered no inform- 
ation but advised strongly against leaving 
the ship even for a little while. 

" On that fourth night, however, Ted sud- 
denly awoke to find the ship moving. Strong 
was already awake. 

“Well, we're off at last, aren’t we, lad! 
I'm glad of it, too. I confess this waiting 

~ was getting on my nerves.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been so bad if we had 
known the fixed time of sailing. That was 
the hard part,” agreed Ted. 


The two decided to dress and go on deck. 
Two of the other passengers were already 
there, a Canadain, Bruce Cardiff, and an 
_ American, Arthur Hinds. In a little while 
others appeared. ~ 


The ship, with the aid of powerful tugs, 
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was making its way down the river. It was 
nearing the open bay. Ted turned to look 
back at the tremendous, silent city, seem- 
ingly asleep. 

Strong, beside him, watched it, too. “New 
York—after all thereis but one New York,” 
he exclaimed. 


The boy made no comment. The ship 
was already in the bay and he was watching 
the shore from that angle. It seemed to be 
bidding good-bye to him. He saw the Stat- 
ue of Liberty, Governor’s Island, a dim 
shadow in the night. Soon Staten Island 
came into distinct view. 


Long into the night, the passengers, chill- 
ed by the December night, still remained on 
deck. After all, there was not one of them, 
who did not hold the thought that this might 
be their last view of land, that somewhere 
ahead, the Death Menace, watchful, wait- 
ing, might encompass them. 


It was something like this that brought 
the vision of death to them, stark and naked. 
Not one of them met this vision unmoved. 
Some found it hideous, some saw in it noth- 
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ing but the inevitable, some saw beauty in 
it; and there were a goodly number who saw 
but a wonderful adventure. But no matter 
how they saw it, each of them, it was there 
to see. 

Long into the night, even after the other 
passengers had retired, J ohn Strong and 
the boy stayed on deck. But finally the 
man turned to the boy. ‘ 

“Let’s call it a night. Time for bed, eh?” 


Ted nodded in assent. He was quite 
ready for bed by now. 

As they made their way to their cabin, 
Strong remarked to Ted: 

“Our friend, Rellier, evidently slept 
through it all, didn’t he? At least I did not 
see him on deck. Did you?” \ 

“No sir,” Ted replied. 

The two followed anatural instinct. Men- 
tion of the Frenchman's name brought their 
gaze down the long corridor to the cabin of 
the man. And then, even as they realized 
that a light was burning in the F renchman’s 
cabin, the same light was extinguished. So 
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quickly had the whole thing happened, their 
realization of the light, together with its be- 
ing extinguished, that had cither been alone, 
he would have doubted what he had witness- 
ed. But the reason for the action at once 
became evident to them. Their footsteps 
or voices had evidently been heard. 


There came to both Strong and Ted the 
same two questions: 


“Why had the light been turned out so 
suddenly @” 
“Why had it been on?” 


Though thinking these things, neither of 
them had hesitated a second on their way to 
their cabin. It was important for them to 
maintain their unsuspicious role. Once in- 
side their room, they conversed quietly and 
then each began preparing for his berth. 


Then something hit the sharpened senses 
of both again. The door of the next cabin 
opened, slowly, almost silently; and some- 
one passed through it, and down the hall. 


Ted made a movement towards the door. 
But Strong’s hand held him back while his 
lips signified silence. 





SOMEONE PASSED DOWN THE HALL 
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“My, I’m tired,” the Canadian remarked 
in a casual tone and one that was not too low. 

““Aren’t you, son?” 

“Yes, dad,” the boy replied, catching his 
eue. “And I think I'll be asleep when my 
head touches the pillow.” 


a 


CHAPTER VIII 
Trep Stays AWAKE 


M RELLIER had not permitted 
slumber to so completely master 
him as to be oblivious of the starting of the 


ship. That, our readers may have already 
deduced. 


Of all the passengers none had been 
keener than he as to the starting. But he 
had not made his anxiety too apparent. 


Not that the occupant of Cabin 42 had 
any reason, so he thought, for worry. He 
had none. He felt that he had well and 
carefully covered all his tracks. Lis meth- 
od, in fact, was of the over cautious kind. 
Often he had forestalled any possible sus- 
Picion by forsaking work that had meant 
months of labor if, in his judgment, there 
was even the barest likelihood of any sus- 
picion against him being aroused. 
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So that he had not even voiced the ques- 
tion—the question that his fellow pas- 
sengers were constant and tireless in repeat- 
ing—“When will the ship sail? Instead, 
he had professed a lack of anxiety. Ina 
burst of confidence, he had explained to sev- 
eral of the passengers that his mission to 
France, very confidential, could hold the ex- 
tra days of waiting. 

M. Rellier’s hatred of the Hun was not a 
thing he took any trouble to conceal. He 
permitted every one to know of it. 

Ie had stayed within his cabin, as the 
reader knows, in all the hushed excitement 
of the ship’s sailing. In fact, the man had 
seemed to be aware of the fact that the ship 
was to sail at least three hoours before it 
did. 


Had M. Rellier, with the knowledge that 
the ship was to sail, and acting on the pre- 
sumption that if any of the occupants of the 
cabins were awake they would be on deck, 
made it a time in which to keep an appoint- 
ment? 


So Ted reasoned as he lay very still, 
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apparently asleep. His mind was going 
very actively over all the possibilities of the 
situation. 


He realized that it might all mean noth- 
ing; that M. Rellier’s appointment might 
be an innocent one. He realized, too, that 
the occupant of the adjoining cabin had full 
right and privilege to burn his light, to have 
any company that he might find pleasant, 
providing always, that other interests were 
not involved, interests that; at a time like 
this, were paramount. 


- But if M. Rellier’s actions were innocent, 
if his company was equally so, why the sud- 
den “lights out” as the boy called it from a 
recollection of his stay at Wayland Acad- 
ey? Why the wait in the dark and the 
secretive leave-taking of one of the persons 
inside? 
— did not take much reasoning on the 
hen 1 part to decide that M. Rellicr’s actions 
at fee rather stupid. ‘There came to him 
ants Sanie time, the realization that his 
ions would continue stupid just as long 


as he felt he ha : 
neh, d no reason to suspect his 
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‘That was why Strong had motioned to 
him not to interrupt. Strong had realized 
that their best chances were to keep the 
other from being suspicious. No doubt, 
Strong’s impulse had been just as sharp as 
his to find out what he could at the time— 
but the wisdom of his pseudo father was in 
his patience, in his ability to wait and wait. 


Ted had said he would be asleep when his 
head would touch the pillow, but he found 
himself wide awake as he thought over the 
things that had happened. His musings 
drifted elsewhere and were only disturbed 
by the toss of the waves against the ship, 
which the hoy was sure he heard, but which 
was probably due to his imagination. 
Often we confuse our senses or do they be- 
come so merged as to be indistinguishable? 
The sense of hearing and of feeling were 
closely interwoven in this particular case. 


There is often true, as well, the fact that 
quictness may reign in the midst of some 
terrific noise—a_ noise which has become cus- 
tomary, usual, We are creatures of habit 
—the cricket's call is startingly alarming to 
the visitor from our city. Yet this same 
person finds the noise of the city—the crash- 
ing sound of the elevated lines not notice- 
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able. After all, it is Nature’s gift—this 
ability to accustom ourselves to our sur- 
roundings. 


I doubt not, the boys inthe trenches, after 
the first week or so find nothing unusual in 
the scream and super noise of the battlefield. 
It is in the first few days of their stay that 
they suffer from shell shock. 


To Ted the toss of the sea against the ship 
was new. This was a mild night—a milder 
one could not have been chosen. It seemed 
as if the very sweep of the waves was but the 
result of habit. Yet they could be felt, and 
the boy, awake, wondered if he would be a 
victim of mal de mer (seasickness) the next 
morning. 


The good ship went on. ‘Though far 
from the danger zone, yet all lights were out. 
Like a ghost of the night it made its almost 
silent way. Surely, this massive creature 
of human ingenuity was made to withstand 


all dangers—so safe and strong and solid 
did it seem. , 


Yet though there were elements of nature 
that could make this mighty vessel seem 
puny, it remained for human deviltry and 
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‘ cunning to evolve something against which 


all the might and strength of it was but 
straw. There came to the boy a great un- 
easiness as he thought of the waiting sub- 
marines—sinuous; like the shark waiting 
for its prey, with devilish patience. 


Ted had heard that the ship would be con- 
voyed at a certain point and this gave hini 
some assurance. Yet he knew that even 
with the convoys,—since the work of the 
submarine was swift, it could often deliver 
its blow. 

With all that—the boy had no regrets. If 
it came—well, let it come. He realized that 
it was a poor way to die—And once again— 
he felt a great regret that just a few years 
prevented him from being in the thick of the 
fight. 

Ted, of course, had read a good deal. He 
had read of what wonderful things boys were 
able to do—but a matter of factness about 
him also made him realize that many of the 
things these boys supposedly did—were 
only possible in fiction. 


He had no wonderful wish to do the im- 
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possible—the great, overwhelming wish that 
possessed him, was to be of service to his 
country. 


If you had asked Ted the next day—how 
long he was awake, he probably would have 
said four or five hours. As a matter of fact 
he had fallen asleep after eight bells and 
just before two bells. 


His last thought returned to M. Rellier. 


But John Strong had wasted no time in 
thoughts and imagination. He had his 
share of the latter—but, whether it was be- 
cause his every day work was along the line 
of his present mission or whether sleep came 
to him so easily because of weariness—he 
soon was fast in dreamland. 

Morning found him wide awake. If the 
truth must be told, Ted would have wel- 
comed an hour or more before arising. He 
wasted no time, however, in contemplation 
of the same. He was dressed almost as 
Soon as Strong. They had a few moments 
on deck before turning in for breakfast. 

A cool breeze fanned Ted as he turned to 
look about him. No longer was land in 
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sight—everywhcere he looked he saw the sea, 
Such a mild, gentle sea it was, too. It was 
hard to realize that it could be otherwise. 


The boy’s vision was unusually keen, and 
he could see far away. He gazed in silence 
—truly the sight was inspiring. The filmy 
clouds above him—the blue sky reaching far 
into the horizon, the greenish bluish water 
beneath him with a touch here and there of 
grayish white of spray. Far, far in the dis- 
tance both sky and sea seemed to meet. 

The smoke from the liner seemed to join 
with the clouds and melt into them. Ted's 
gaze, which was now far away—espied the 
faint trail of smoke barely visible to the 
north of them. 

“What is that, Dad?’ he asked as he 
pointed. 

“Probably one of Uncle Sam’s police- 
men,” Strong replied. “It’s coming. this 
way as you will note.” 

They turned to go down for the morning 
meal. As they made their way forward, 
Strong whispered to the boy. 

“A friend of yours is also interested in the 
smoke yonder.” 
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It was M. Rellier absorbed in his spy 
glass leveled at the point of interest. 


Strong motioned to the boy, and the two 
approached their neighbor. 

The latter, on their approach, removed the 
glasses and bade them a cheerful good morn- 
ing. 

“Good morning, sir,” replied Strong. 
“Have you made out what ship itis?) Ihave 
Just told my son that there is some comfort 
in knowing that it can’t be German.” 

“You are right, sir, quite right. Perhaps 
you or your son might wish to use these 
for the moment. Permit me the pleasure.” 

“Thank you very much. I am sure T heo- 
dore would like them. Here you are, son.’ 

Ted took them with pleasure. Ie turn- 
ed them on the ship. But not being versed 
in ships he could not make out whether it 

* was a war ship or a merchantman. 


Strong took them after he was through. 


He leveled them at the approaching ship 
for a number of minutes. 


“It is an Uncle Sam all ‘right. It 
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gives you a thrill to see it coming to us in 
such a businesslike way. Someone pity 
these Germans if ever these ships, and Eng- 
land’s, too, get at them. Eh, my friend?” 
he queried as he turned and handed the 
glasses to the owner. 


“Right you are, quite right,” replied the 
latter hurriedly. 

Breakfast was extremely welcome. 

So four days passed, several of Uncle 
Sam’s destroyers or gunboats taking turns 


in convoying the ship. The danger zone 
was near at hand by now. 


CHAPTER IX 
On Board THE Wizarp 


Y” SAID JIMMIE BRENNAN, 

“you've got to hand it to these Dutch- 

men. They’re dirty beasts, but they think 
the Almighty is with them.” 


“Well I’d like to hand it to them. And 
if Bob here ever gets the sight of one of 
these subs, it'll go where it belongs and stay 
there, too.” 


“ll bet on you, Sandy.” This from a 
third of the group on the old destroyer, the 
Wizard, belonging to Uncle Sam and now 
on duty “somewhere in the Atlantic.” 

Everywhere” would be more nearly correct. 

The group was off duty—and talk had 
turned to the enemy. ‘Two or three of the 
men were marines, one, Sandy was @ gunner, 
and the man who was ready to back him 
was Steve Carney, his mate. 
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“I wonder how many of our boys: are 
over by now.” 


“Wonder,” replied Jimmie Brennan. 
“But don’t let the censor know.” 


“Get your banjo, Anderson,” said Sandy. 
“Let’s hear a tune or two.” 


Anderson needed no further urging. Out 
came the banjo. He tuned it for a mo- 
ment or two. ‘Then came the stirring tune 
and words. Jimmie Brennan sang in a fair 
alto and all of them joined in the chorus. 


“Pack up your troubles in our old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile, 


While you’ve a lucifer to light your fag, 
Smile boys, that’s the style. 


What's the use of worrying, 
It never was worth while. So 
Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag. 
And smile, smile, smile.” 
“That's the tune. Give us some more.” 


Onc or two of the officers had gathered 
and listened, although they did not join in. 


“See those two,” whispered Steve Carney 
to Al Pierson, a newcomer. 
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Pierson turned and looked at the two en- 
signs who had been pointed out. 


“Yes, [saw them. Which is which?” 


“We call them the Twins. You just 
guess. One’s Ensign Herbert Vine, the 
other’s Ensign Arthur Vine. But either 
one is the other.” 

“Rather handy, is what I say. If one is 
off duty and the other wants to be off, his 
brother does it for him, if he wants to.” 

“I heard someone say that they used to 
do that at Annapolis,” Carney replied. 
“They’re not bad scouts—and it’s lucky we 
don’t have to salute them by name.” 

Now the banjo started the sweet strains 
of “Swanee River”, then came “Dixie”, 
“Kentucky Home”, “Over There”, “So 
Long Letty”. Anderson very luckily knew 
everything asked for. 

“Well,” after the whole repertoire had 
been completed, “the party is ended.” 

“I’m going on duty,” said Sandy. “I’m 
hoping luck’s with me.” 


“Tf luck’s to be with you, it’s only on the 
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way,” replied Jimmie Brennan. “It isn’t 
due for a day or so.” 

“Can’t tell, can’t tell. Just because it 
is'nt due—it may therefore be coming.” 


The men separated. The Twins, how- 
ever remained. Both continued watching 
the sea in silence. 


“Kind of quiet, arn’t you, Herb?” 

“You’re quiet yourself, aren’t you!” was 
the questioning answer. 

“I’m thinking how many of us are just 
filled with one idea—to get the German. 
What are you thinking about?” 

“I'm thinking of how much I'd like to 
get at him. Wouldn't it be great if he sent 
his ships out to mect us?” Art fairly ting- 
led. 


“Ie won't do that. The worst of the 
whole thing is that the Hun, as soon 4s he 
knows he’s licked, is going to profess that 
he’s sorry—that he won't do it again. 4 
then everyone will forget the rotten things 
he’s done.” 


“Well, they shouldn’t. He ought to pay.” 


‘ 
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“Fe will pay. Pay so that he won't want 
_ to fight again. Remember what father once 
said, when we were kids. There are some 
folks see and do the square thing—and then 
there are some folks who must be made to 
see itand doit. Those are the kids that have 
to be licked to see it.” ; 

“We're convoying the Alaska to Eng- 
land, I heard Robertson say,” added Arthur. 

“T guess our orders are to pick her up now 
and then until we get into the danger zone. 
‘We're almost there now.” xt 


“Yes, and I guess we'll see her smoke 
right soon,” replied Arthur. 


“T certainly can understand Sandy’s wish 
to get his Bob within range of one of the 
subs, don’t you?” 


“If we could only get one of them on this 
trip,” the other wished. 


“Maybe we will,” said Arthur yawning 
hopefully. “But now I’m going to bed.” 


“Me too,” agreed Herbert ungrammati- 
cally. 





CHAPTER X 
THE Hun 


66 ARL,” the Oberlieutenant question- 
ed, “what say you? Shall we return 
to our station or shall we chance it and wait 
for another of those English or Yank 
steamers?” 


“How much gasoline have we?” the Se- 
cond in Command countered. 
“Enough until tomorrow's dawn, if we 


do not find it necessary to use more than 
‘usual.” 


“I know not,” replied Karl. “I know 
not.” 


“You are a fool,” said the Oberlieutenant, 
whose name was Koening. “And J am no 


less a fool to waste my breath in consulting 


you. 


. e . d. 
“Quite right, sir,” the other answers 
His tone was civil, but the look in his eyes 
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spoke hate. The sudden irritation of his 
chief was nothing new any more. Time 
was when Koenig was known as the most 
cheerful and pleasant of companions, but in 
the last few months he had become a petu- 
lant, querulous, domineering brute. 


This was no place to make answer. Nor 
did he permit the hatred that had grown and 
grown to show. Time enough for that. He 
would bide his time. 


Koenig was about to speak again. But 
with a shrug he turned away in an. insolent 
manner. Karl remained standing. His 
superior had not troubled to te}l him what he 
intended to do—whether he would wait for 
another ship or return to the nearest station 
for a fresh supply. 


If Oberlieutenant had seen the face of his 
first aid at that moment, something of his 
assurance and calm insolence would have 
surely left him. He would, in all proba- 
bility, have at once returned to port and 
there have taken every step to have a succes- 
sor appointed to his first aid. 


The submarine, which had risen to the top, 
now dropped below water. Karl knew not 
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that it was Koenig’s intention to lie in wait 
for such ships as might pass. 


It was still early morning. The silent, 
watchful monster waited and waited. 


Alone, the Oberlieutenant who had sick- 
ened of the companionship of Karl weeks 
and weeks before, tried to quiet his taut and 
wretched nerves. 


“Curse these Yankee and English ships,” 
he thought. ‘“‘EHere they are after me, these 
fools at Berlin, nor will they listen to my 
reasons for the poor success I have had. All 
they say is sink, sink.” He paced up and 
down his narrow confines. 

“And how can I sink when these ships 
are guarded on every hand? Few enough 
do we see, though we search the seas.” 


He made as if to ring for one of the men. 


“No, I will not. If I send for Karl, he 
will find reason for gloating at my wretched- 
ness. Little help can he be to me. An I 
doubt not he seeks but to replace me in com- 
mand. Curse him!” 


So the morning passed. The nomen 
Oberlicutenant himself sought the periscope 
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and his eye swept the sea time and time again. 
But to no avail. 


Noontime found great excitement. The 
lookout, keen of eye, discovered the faint 
haze of some ship far away. 


The Oberlieutenant now gave a swift 
order. All his moroseness had vanished. He 
was even ready to make friends again with 
the Second in Command. 


“Mein licber Karl,” he said, as he placed 
an affectionate arm about the Second in 
Command, “luck seems to have returned to 
jus.” 

“We shall hope so, sir,” was the stiff 
reply, and there was just enough movement 
away from the arm on the part of Karl to 
leave it in an embarrassed position. 


Herr Koenig was too intent in the mo- 
ment to take heed. But Karl knew that the 
action on his part and his lack of cordiality 
would come back to his chief’s notice when 
Moroseness would return. 

“The churl,” he muttered. 


As swiftly as possible the submarine made 


- its way to the oncoming ship. It dared not 
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rise again, for the steamer was still far away. 
The commander had hopes, too, that he 
would have no need to launch a torpedo, 
but would be able to shell the ship into sub- 
mission should it purpose to resist. 


He made a swift calculation now. If 
the foe held his course, he would be within 
striking distance. Even if he swerved, he 
would still be a target for a torpedo. 


Then, at the right moment, he gave 8 
quick order and the submarine arose. His 
calculations were right—his intended prey 
was near at hand. But the prey was any- 
thing but that—and Koenig uttered a sharp 
exclamation. 


In bold relief, a fair target, was one of the 
Yankee destroyers. 

A fair target, but not for hasty gunnery, 
nor for a torpedo. Even then, the destroyer 
seemed to have been caught napping for an 
instant. ‘The Oberlicutenant now gave his 
sharp command as one of the destroyer’s 
guns spoke. 


It was a miss, a lucky one for the sub- 
marine, which sank below water and moved 
swiftly away. A narrow escape. 
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But in the heart of Koenig there was a 
great rage. Cursed luck that made him the 
jest of fortune. 


He passed the Second in Command. 
Something about him, perhaps it was his 
very attitude of absence of emotion, made 
the commander’s rage turn murderous. 


“You simpleton,” he cried, and struck 
him down. 

Karl rose. His face was livid. For a 
moment he stood there. Then he saluted 
his superior and turned silently away. 


Koenig returned to his cabm, his rage not 
a whit appeased. 


CHAPTER XI 
Brow Meets Biow 


ROM. three points therefore, as the 

reader gathers, the submarine of the 
Hun, the destroyer, and the Alaska, the liner 
on which Ted and Strong had embarked, 
were converging. 

The Wizard had been instructed to con- 
voy the Alaska on Tuesday and on Thurs: 
day, after that to stay within wireless call. 

Luck had been with Sandy—no sight of 
periscope had anyone on deck been able to 
perceive during the morning. And nothing 
of event occurred until high noon—just when 
the watch and gunners were changing. 

Then a startling thing happened—even 
in that moment of change when the watch- 
ful Sandy was giving place to Mathewson. 
For as he made way—a periscope suddenly 
appeared almost on top of them. There 
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was a shout—a quick order—but that mom- 
ent lost gave the submarine a chance to sub- 
merge, as a gun spoke. 

Even a submerged submarine is not in 
safety, and you may be sure that a wrathful 
watch took every possibility to put it out of 
commission. But to no avail. 


_ After two hours of careful searching, dur- 
ing which the disconsolate Sandy stayed with 
his relief, the commanding officer gave the 
word to turn to meet the Alaska. Orders 
were orders, and such were the instructions. 


“Never mind, Sandy. The next time 
we'll get him,” one of the Twins said encour- 
agingly. 

“To think of me waiting and waiting with 
never a sight of him. And then just as I 
make way for Matty, up he pops. ‘The 
devil.” 

“Cheeky nothing. If ever there was a 
startled sub—that particular one was it. 
He fairly turned over in his haste to get 
under way.” 


“Well, all the luck’s on his side, up to 
now,” wns Sandy’s rueful comment. 


ee 
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Which was not what the Oberlieutenant 
had thought, as you may remember. 


“Luck or something else,” said Arthur. 


“Say Arthur, when do we expect to sight 
the Alaska? Do you know?” 


“No, and with these hours lost it will be so 
much later. I reckon, though, there’s some- 
one watching. Besides, the Alaska can give 
a good account of herself with its armament.” 
Licutenant Stanley, the commandant, had 
cach of the gunners and the men responsible 
before him. ‘Their explanations, while they 
explained, proved only, that the sub had by 
some streak of unaccountable luck, appeared 
in the one minute in so many hours when the 
destroyer’s men were not prepared for it. 


Like a good commander, he immediately 
set to work to have that one minute be, like all 
the rest, one in which the Wizard would be 
prepared for anything that might arise. 

Three hours later—the faint smoke of the 
Alaska was sighted in the far distance. The 
commandant, glasses sighted, was watching: 
Suddenly he called to one of the officers red 
by. He pointed toward the ship and hand 
his glasses to the officer. 


fine 
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Even as he did so, there was a boom; the 
Alaska seemed a mass of smoke. 


A sharp order and the Wizard went for- 
ward with every ounce of steam. 


But it had a number of miles to cover. 
When it did appear on the scene, the work of 
rescue had been completed by the convoy. 
Then an interchange of signals left the 
Wizard in the neighborhood, while the others 
steamed for the English coast. The Alaska 
was still above water, and a number of the 
men and officers spent their time between 
the wreck and an oily waste, distinctly ap- 
parent far in the distance—with a trace here 
and there of wreckage. 

The Oberlicutenant’s luck had turned, but 
turning, had overpowered him and his sub- 
marine. So that the hatred between Karl 
and himself was a thing that was not to rm 
its course—I*ate had intervened. 


CHAPTER XII 
On Boanrp THE ALASKA 


E MUST return to the Alaska. 

Ted, somewhat to his surprise, was 
not seasick. Neither was John Strong. But 
M. Rellier pretended to be overcome and 
kept to his cabin. 

Nothing eventful occurred during those 
first few days of the voyage. Various con- 
voys had kept company with the Alaska. 
Now it was the Wizard, then again it was the 
Albion, and one or two other of the fleet of 
Uncle Sam. If the change in convoys did 
nothing else, it added to the excitement and 
variety. 

On the sixth day out, the worry as to sub- 
marines took hold of most of the passengers. 
Ted’s first uneasiness had left him. here had 
been constant drills on board—the gunners 
had put in their own practice. On the whole, 
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the assurance of the captain who spoke to 
them was reassuring to the passengers—at 
least to most of them. 


“A submarine’s chief asset is the element 
of surprise. That makes them dangerous des- 
pite all the convoys of Uncle Sam. Thanks 
to the precautions, however, very few sub- 
marines could make their escape if they did 
make a successful attack. 

“Aside from any loss of men and women 
—if the Alaska was to be sent to the bottom 
and therein be the cause of sending a subma- 
rine there—it would be exceedingly worth 
while. We have taken every safeguard to 
make such loss of life small. 


“But everyone here will find it important 
to go into the drills and remember the things 
that he or she has to do. In that, lies safety. 

Nothing was seen of M. Rellier through 
those first days. But from a certain Paik 
of sleuthing and watching—Ted came to t i 
conviction that the man Sloan, whose a: 
had been mentioned by Rellier in the ia 
phone booth at the hotel, was a steware ¢ 


: yards 
board the ship. It was one of these stewar 
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whom the boy had noticed in attendance on 
their next door neighbor—oftener than was 
even necessary for a man suffering from sea- 
sickness. 


Ted believed that it was this same steward 
who had been in conference with their neigh- 
bor on that first night. 

He told this to Strong. 

“What's their idea? What are they up to?” 
Ted asked him. 

“Something that bodes mischief. Even if 
we find nothing incriminating before we land 
in England, I shall ask that both of them be 
held as suspicious characters.” 

“I don’t suppose they are planning to sink 
this ship—do you?” 

“Not very well. But that gives me an idea. 
If they don’t want to sink the ship, do they 
want something carried to the other side?” 

“You mean?” questiond Ted. 


“T mean very little, that’s my trouble. But 
that may be it.” 


“If it is—it is either some information, 
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or something that would be exceedingly valu- 
able to the enemy.” 

“And it must be something which could be 
smuggled,” added Ted. 

“If Rellier would leave his room—as he no 
doubt will—some time before we land—you 
could effect entrance into his room and make 
a search. It’s hardly probable that it is any- 
thing very easily to be found—unless Rellier 
feels that he is beyond suspicion.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to search the 
steward’s quarters?” asked Ted. 

“That's 2 good idea, Ted. We'll do that. 
Let’s go on deck in the meantime and see 
what we can see.” 

The Albion and the Sentinel were some 
distance away. At one of the guns the gunner 
was at drill sighting the same—now here, 
now there. 

The sky was cloudless. The sea, which had 
been inclined to be choppy the day before, 
was peaceful. 

Into this peaceful, rather lazy day—the 
lookout shouted his warning. A gun spokes 
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then the guns of the Albion and the Sentinel. 


“Torpedo ahead,” shouted the lookout 
calmly. 

“J hit her, I hit her,” the gunner caeinll and 
the next moment there was proof that more 
than one thing had been hit. 


The torpedo hit the liner. The ship’s star- 
board lowered dangerously to the level of the 
sea, = 


There was little excitement, and in the first 
few seconds, none of the passengers gave 
heed to the evidence that one of the Kaiser’s 
submarines had received its death blow. Tor 
even as the submarine had already sunk, the 
Alaska was fast settling. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Trep INTRUDES 


T HE ALASKA was settling fast. The 

work of the crew and the passengers 
was methodical—there was no time lost in 
unnecessary actions or in useless expenditure 
of energy. 


The drilling, which had been a daily event, 
now stood in good stead. Each man and wom- 
an knew his or her place, And although the 
ship, as war: very evident, was sinking very 
rapidly, the probabilities indicated that there 
was to be no Joss of life. Unless— 

Ted, outwardly calm, after that first mom- 
ent of sudden affright, which the bravest a- 
mong us have, acted in accordance with in- 
structions. So had Strong. And each was 
so occupied that no word had been exchanged 
between them. Then they had been sepa- 
rated. 
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Three of the boats had safely cleared the 
ship. Now as the fourth boat was made 
ready—Ted suddenly bethought himself of 
M. Rellier. 


Curious, he scanned the remaining pass- 
engers who were either waiting their turn or 
helping in the work. But his man was not 
among these. Ted knew that Rellier had not 
been among the first three boatloads. Then 
where could he be? 


He turned to speak to Strong. But the 
latter was at the far end-and out of reach for 
the moment. 

It suddenly came to the boy that Rellier 
could be in only one place—in his cabin— 


“Why should he be there, at this time?” the 
boy wondered. Then it came to him. The 
answer was clear and certain. 


Again Ted turned to speak to Strong. 
But to do so in private would mean a wait— 
. and waiting was extremely dangerous. If 
anything was to be done, it hae need to be 
done at once. 


Quickly and quietly the boy made his way : 
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to his own room. He did this so quietly that 
he was certain he was not heard. 


In the next cabin there was great activity, 
apparent confusion—which he could discern 
from the voices of the occupants. Also a 
great scurrying. 

Ted realized that he could gain very little 
information of the work of his neighbors 
from where he was. He made an instant 
decision. 


If luck was with him, he would find out the 
business of M. Rellier and the steward Sloan: 

Without knocking at his neighbor’s door, 
he suddenly turned the knob and opened it. 

Two startled countenances faced the door 
as he did so. There was a moment’s silence 
—a moment which Ted spent in appraising 
the room as well as he could. 


From a trunk the two men had been taking 
small packages which they had opened, and 
the contents of which they “were storing 
about their person. The stuff looked like 
silver to the boy—as a matter of fact, it was 
platinum, a metal more precious than gold 
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and imperatively necessary in the making of _ 
munitions. 

“Well, what do you want?” the man Sloan 
snarled. 

“They sent me down—a last call. Heard 
your voices and so came here. Better hurry.” 


“Come in and help us, for a moment, will 
you?” invited the oily voice of M. Rellier. 

“Gladly,” replied Ted, glad of the oppor- 
tunity. It would give him a chance to ob- 
serve more closely. 

He made as if to give them some aid. As 
he stooped to pick up one of the packages of 
precious metal—there came a swift, crushing 
blow. There was a great whirling, lights 
danced all about; then he knew nothing more. 


ss 


CHAPTER XIV 


Tse Twins CHance Ir 


T WAS SLOAN whose blow had sent the 


boy into a senseless heap on the floor. 


Now as the boy lay there, he shoved the un- 
conscious body with his foot, to see if he were 
not feigning. 

“He’s as good as dead,” remarked M. Rel- 
lier. Waste no time—hurry. This prying 
little devil has taken enough of our time.” 


“Yes, but he’s rid of—no danger of his tell- 
ing what he has seen. This ship will be in the 
deep in another half hour or less.” 

“I guess we'll have to leave more than half 
of this, I’m carrying more than I should by 
now. How about you, Sloan?” 

“Well, I guess I have all I can manage, 
too. Curse that fool submarine, it robs us 
of a pretty penny.” 
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“All in the game, Sloan. Perhaps they’ll 
repay us for our losses when we tell them.” 

“Perhaps—can you see them? But 
enough—we had better get on deck, other- 
wise they may be suspicious.” 

The two made their way, without anneat 
observation, to the decreasing knot of pas- 
sengers still remaining. There were but 
three more boats—and the crew were work- 
ing feverishly. 

Into the first of these, Strong and our two 
worthies were assigned. Strong turned to 
find ‘fed. He had been too busy up to now to 
think of the boy. There was usually small 
need for him to worry about him, he knew. 

But now he did not see him. His gaze be- 
came anxious. 

“Are you looking for the boy, sir?” asked 
Sloan civilly. 

“Yes, where is he?” 


“Ale went in one of the other boats. One 
of the men who was to tell you told me.” 


Strong looked at Sloan suspiciously. And 
yet there was no reason for suspicion, he de- 
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cided. Yet it was not like Ted—to go with- 
out a word. 


“Hurry, Mr. Strong,” one of the ships 
officers urged. “This is no time to waste 
time.” 

So Strong made his way into the boat. 
Uneasy, somewhat suspicious, yet realizing 
that there was small occasion for his suspi- 
cions and uneasiness. 


M. Rellier and Sloan also left the ship in 
the same boat. The other boats were being 
rapidly picked up by the rescuing ships. 
In its turn the boat which contained the three 
was taken under the wing of the Albion. 


The Alaska, which had at first settled very 
fast, now that all the boats with their passen- 
gers had made their escape, gave every evi- 
dence of staying above water for an hour or 
more, 


The Wizard had come too late for the 
work of rescue. She made an investigation of 
the spot where the U boat had been struck. 
There was very satisfactory evidence of the 
fate of the submarine, and it was viewed with 
a mixture of satisfaction and envy by the 
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ship’s crew. This might have been their 
work—and if it had, the Alaska might have 
been saved. 


Lieutenant Stanley of the Wizard, watch- 
ing the Alaska, remarked, “If I knew that 
ship would stay above water for a half hour 
more I’d send a crew aboard her—to see what 
they can see.” ; 

The lieutenant who was with him nodded 
in assent. 

The remark of the commanding ones 
reached all of the commissioned men within 
the next few minutes. 

It was part of the proof of their twinship 
that very often the same idea occurred to 
both at the same time. So now Axthur 
turned to Herbert even as Herbert turned to 
Arthur. 


“Shall we?” asked Herbert. 
“We'll try,” remarked Arthur. 


The two came forward. Now the Oe 
mandant, although he had a strong ee 
the two, felt it no necessity to show the same. 


“Well, young men?” he asked brusquely. 
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“If you please sir, we should like, with 
your permission, to make the trip to the 
Alaska. We think there is time.” 

“You mean you want to go, so you believe 
you have the time in which to do it before she 
sinks.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the embarrassed Arthur. 

“We'd like to chance it,” said the more 
collected Herbert. 

“I believe it a good thing to do,” mused 
the commanding officer. 

He gave a few sharp orders: ‘A boat was 
made ready. 

“There really is no need for both of you to 
go,” he remarked. 


The twins stood at attention. They had 
been afraid he would say something of that 
kind. 

The officer looked at them for a moment. 
“Well it would be quite too hard for me to de- 
cide which to send, so you both go.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the twins stiffly. What 
they wanted to do was to hurrah. 
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“You will understand, young men, you are 
to stay no longer than fifteen minutes aboard 
the ship. Not a second more than that.” 


CHAPTER XV, 
Trp Is REscuED 


T O TED MARSH, lying prone on the 

floor and oblivious of his surroundings, 
there came a slow and rather rocky conscious- 
ness. It was no sudden return to the land of 
the living—one second he seemed to grasp 
rather hazily where he was and how his plight 
had come about, the next second he seemed 
to drift back into a state of coma. 


He was weak, he realized, as he tried to 
move with gradually growing strength. A 
full realization came to him that he had been 
left on board the sinking ship which seemed 
to be uncannily silent. 


How long would the ship stay above 
water? Had John Strong left him to drown? 
He knew that that was not so—that his 
apparent desertion would be easily explain- 
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It was very much up to him to move. 
Move where, even if he could do so? Jiven if 
he could manage to reach the deck—what 
then? He could not swim for long—not in 
his present plight. 


But the plucky boy brought himself to. 
He could but try—no one could do more than 
that. Come what may, he would keep a stiff 
upper lip. And so, wearily, slowly, he made 
his way from the cabin, dragging himself to 
i stairs for his limbs were too weak to carry 


It was slow work. Only dogged determin- 
ation carried him to the steps. A fearfully 
long distance. There were moments when 
the boy’s weakness overcame him and a wel- 
come inertia succeeded, when, partly cons- 
cious, he was incapable of movement. 


We are afraid it would have gone badly 
with the lad despite his grit. But an over- 
seeing Providence moving in apparent mys- 
tery holds His own solution—sometimes we 
see it—more often we do not. 


_It was on the steps that the Twins found 
him. Painfully, he was trying to make them 
—successful manipulation of one would be 
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followed now and then by slipping down one 
or two. 


The boys had been on the Alaska for seven 
minutes—when one of the men reported 


- Signals from the Wizard. 


“Investigate if boy ison board. Reported 
missing.” ‘This was what Arthur had de- 
ciphered. Wonderingly, the Twins and the 
men had spread themselves to make a hasty 
search. They had not reached further than 
the steps leading to the cabin when they es- 
pied Ted, 

In that second when Ted realized that help 
had come—there came to him the thought 
also of the stuff which the two men had tried 
to remove from their cabin. 

Very weakly, in a low voice, he advised oe 
listening Herbert to investigate. While two 
of the men carried Ted, Herbert and _ 
Went with them to the cabin of M. ae 
A hasty examination proved the fact the 
there were several hundred pounds of plat 
inum, which the twins quickly eee as 

“Won't his Nibs be pleased?” voiced ‘Ar- 
thur, referring to their commander 
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“Fourteen minutes,” called one of the men. 


“Good enough,” replied Herbert. “I 
guess we have it all now. Arthur, who had 
made a hasty examination for papers, etc., 
had satisfied himself that if any had been 
there, they had been removed. 


“Let’s go,” he announced. 


The men carried Ted carefully to the deck 
and from there lowered him with the same 
care to their boat. With a last glance from 
the Twins, the boat quickly increased the 
distance between the sinking ship and them- 
selves. 


Fifteen minutes later, the Alaska was in 
her watery grave. Ted had been safely 
lodged on board the Wizard and an anxious 
person named John Strong was assured 
that the boy was safe. 


The Commandant questioned Ted, who 
told him of Rellier and what he had dis- 
covered. Whereupon the officer sent a wire- 
less to John Strong and the latter set ie 
work immediately. 


When the Albion landed its temporary 
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passengers, two of them were in irons. Until 
definite arrangements were made, it had been 
decided that the platinum these two had tried 
to carry to the German lines would stay in 
the possession of Uncle Sam for whom the 
commander of the destroyer was acting as 


proxy. 


itn ide 


CHAPTER XVI 
THe Commanpant’s DILEMMA 


pee TWO WEEKS the boy was critic- 
ally ill, Even should the commandant’s 
purpose have been to remove the lad, it would 
have been against the advice of the medical 
officer on board. The commander realized 
that this particular case came under no rule. 
He was troubled by it, undecided as to his 
course of action. 


When the boy had improved sufficiently to 
be removed, the Wizard was too far from 
, Shore to make the journey for that purpose 
only. 

The Twins visited Ted during almost all 
of their free time and the three became great 
pals. In fact, this was the greatest test 
of their friendship for him, they agreed to 
take their hours off duty at different times, so 
that he would have one or the other visiting 
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him at such periods as the doctor permitted. 


Soon the boy appeared on deck, He was 
greeted warmly by both officers and men, for 
the story of his exploit had been noised about. 


As he sat in a reclining chair one after- 
noon, feeling both the strength and weakness 
of a convalescent, Lieutenant Perkins, the 
commandant, stopped to speak to him. 

“Feeling pretty good to-day, Ted?” he in- 
quired, 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied, “I’m really 
not sick any longer.” 

“Well, the doctor seems to differ with you. 
And as long as that is his job, we'll abide by 
what he says.” 


The boy nodded. He was wondering, he 


almost guessed, the real purpose of the lieu 
tenant in speaking to him. 


“Well Ted, I’m in a quandary as to ae 
I should do with you. I suppose, in yee 
the fact that you have served your aan 
so well, the very least I ought to oa 
you safely on shore. But my 
structions are such, that I almost do not dare 


tive in- 
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to take the time to do this. I have, as a 
matter of fact, just about decided to ask 
headquarters for instructions regarding 
you.” 


“What do you think they'll say, sir?” the 
boy asked eagerly. 


“Oh, I suppose they'll ask me if your con- 
dition warrants removal. If it does, they'll 
probably tell me to make for shore as quickly 
as possible.” 


“But if my condition did not warrant, I 
could stay couldn’t I?” 


The commandant whose gaze and thought 
had wandered elsewhere for the moment, 
turned a sharp glance at the lad. 


“If your condition didn’t warrant?” he re- 
peated inquiringly. “But—” 

Then as if something had occurred to him, 
he added, 


“Of course, if you were too ill to move we 
would have to keep you on board.” 

“Well, sir,” the boy replied eagerly, “I 
feel myself entirely too weak to be moved. 
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I’m sure Dr. Lewis will agree, if you ask 
him.” 

The lieutenant smiled. “Perhaps, he will. 
I hope he does. If he does, it simplifies 
matters a lot. Funny, boy, it never once 


occurred to me that you might want to stay. 
on board.” 


He turned and walked away. Ted thought 


he heard him softly whistling but was not 
sure. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE Twrvs anp TED 


D R. Lewis’ report evidently made it nec- 
essary for Ted to be kept on board, for 

he heard nothing more for the time being; 

Tegarding his presence on the ship. 

_ It was Herbert who brought up the sub- 

Ject the next morning. 

“Saw his Nibs talking to you yesterday 
and meant to ask you what it was all about. 

Ted told him. 

“Well, you can bet, he would have hated 
to land you. I heard that he received orders 
the day before, to report for convoy duty. 

“He isn’t the only one who’s glad yee 
do not have to go to shore,” Arthur added. 

“As it is, since we're out here, “ may be 
in for some action. Here's hoping. 
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“Well, if you ask me.” Ted interposed. 
“Tt seems kind of strange that they’d bother 
about one chap—bother enough to return to 
shore.” 


“Well, maybe they would and maybe they 
wouldn’t,” said Herbert knowingly. “Of 
course, for one thing, you don’t belong, not 
that you’re not welcome, old chap. Never- 
theless, you’re rather a problem. But I 
think, at that, the chief wasn’t thinking so 
much of that, as the fuss they’d be apt to 
make over you for what you’ve done.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Ted in- 
quired. For the moment Herbert’s refer- 
ence was lost upon him. 


“What do I mean?” The other replied 
and looked at his friend with a moment's 
mistrust. He almost believed that it was 
the presence of modesty on Ted’s part. 


“Of course, it may be nothing in your 
young life to rescue that heap of platinum 
through capturing two of Germany’s spies. 
But I fancy, don’t you, Arthur, that Uncle 
Sammie, may not pass it by lightly. And if 
our good Uncle thought for a moment, that 
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you were in fit condition he would think noth- 
ing of having the Wizard bring you back so 
that a fuss could be made over you. You'd 
probably be classified as a hero.” 


“I don’t believe he’s a bit sick,” Arthur 
remarked accusingly. “Ive a good mind to 
go to the commandant and give my opinion 
that it is his duty to bring him back to shore. 
Here goes”"— He started off as if in haste 
to carry out his purpose. 


Ted almost sprang up to stop him. He 
sank back however, when he heard Herbert's 
laugh. He realized that he was being teased. 


“Well, what ever the reason for it, I’m 
glad I’m here. I’ve always wanted to get 
into the Navy. They wouldn’t take me be- 
os I was too young. I'll call this next 

est.” 


“If you ask me,” ‘Arthur, who had re- 
turned, replied, “I always have believed that 
things come to you if you wish for them 
hard enough.” 


“Even if an Alaska and a submarine have 
to be sunk in order to have the wish come 
true, eh?” Herbert argued scoffingly. 
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“Oh, as to that,” his brother replied, “there 
are ways and ways.” 


That afternoon, Ted found out that the 
Wizard was one of a number of destroyers 
that had been assigned to convoy transports 
moving toward Somewhere in France. He 
now began to take keen delight in the swift 
movement of the destroyer and he began 
to feel himself practically fit again. Ina day 
or two more, he began to wonder how he 
could do some active work, wondered how he 
could have himself assigned to some duty. 
For Ted could not remain idle for long. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CONCLUSION 


Ted, as our readers have found out, carried 
a well balanced head on his shoulders. He 
knew that his only hope of staying on board 
was to keep himself in the background, under 
no circumstances must he make himself con- 
spicuous. So he kept himself a nonentity, 
soon both the officers and crew, considered 
him as one who belonged. 


He made many friends. Next to the 
Twins, he found himself most closely drawn 
to Sandy, of whom we have already spoken 
. and to Steve Carney, Sandy’s mate. Noth- 
ing pleased him so well, and it pleased the 
Twins as much, as to listen to the stories they 
had to tell of the Navy and what had been 
done, mostly by friends they had known, 
some still living, some of them gone. 


We speak of this, at this point, near the 
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end of Lucky and His Travels without hope 
of repeating any of these stories. We must 
leave the same to Lucky and His Friend 
Steve. In the writing of a story, it is a sad 
handicap to be limited by space, to keep 
within a certain number of pages nor is the 
author pleased to leave Ted Marsh, both fig- 
uratively and actually, in the middle of the 
ocean. Yet, after all, we have related the 
big event of Lucky and His Travels. And 
he who is interested can read further not on- 
ly in the story of Lucky and His Friend 
Steve but in the other stories of this likeable, 
unassuming American lad. And for him 
who finds no interest in the doings of Ted 
Marsh, this is as good a place to stop as any. 


It may interest his friends to know that 
over a million readers have read of Ted’s do- 
ings in the past year. He is making more 


and more friends daily. 
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